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The Curricula In 
Liberal Arts 


V * Tner Township High School 
Wmnetka. Illinou 
Roosevelt High School, 

Des Moines. Iowa 
Newton High School. 

Newtonville. Massachusetts 
Central High School, 
Omaha. Nebraska 
Northeast High School. 
Lincoln. Nebraska 
East Orange High School. 

East Orange. New Jersey 
Bronxville High School. 
Bronxville. New York 
Lakewood High School. 
Lakew ood. Ohio 
Shaker Heights High School. 1 
Shaker Heights. Ohio ' 
I’r.iversity High School. 
Columbus. Ohio 
Central High School. 

Tulsa. Oklahoma 
Tulsa High School. 

Tulsa. Oklahoma fe 

Altoona High School, \ 

Altoona. Pennsylvania 
Parker High School. 

Greenville. South Carolina 
Lew :s and Clark High School. 

Spokane. Washington I 

Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Washington. D. C. 

I’mv of Wisconsin High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin a 


OOi SYSTEMS 


HORTICULTURE 


Background For 
Technology, Or Arc 
You An Engineer 9 


; sc \ .r. tin pit parati": .*t oil'. 

>t .* ;.d:ng graduates K*p:*-- Li 
; I samples of the la a: •! 

. quipim lit found :n th. i a. 

Arts Departments will b. i; 
stVtial p.cturis in this .s>u* ot 
the Colette The excellent »e. nltls 
of former students, who trans¬ 
ferred to some of th< best c-dlcgrs 
and universities in the l'rated 
States, are further evidence ot the 
superior training received :n the 
Liberal Arts Department 

Students erpecting to attend 
i ollege and as yet undecided as 
to choice of vocation would do well 
to consider enrolling in thi lib¬ 
eral Arts Curriculum since most 
of the courses in this (urrmulum 
lr.ay be used in meeting the re- 
Tlie University of Tennessee Iquirements in other curricula Mich 
dun.or College has accepted the as Agriculture, Home Econonno 
thesis that "much learning that ‘and Business Administration 
has been presented through the 
printed word can much better be 
presented through pictures." 

In pursuing this thesis th. re 


head of English department and well known Southern 
novelist. 


Spi ingheld M. 


Well-Known Novelist 
Heads English 
Department 


UTJC Makes Use Of 
Audio-Visual Aids 


COUNTY AND 
RURAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix. Arizona 
Los Angeles City College, j 
Iajs Angeles, California f 
Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, California 
Pomona Junior College, 
Pomona, California 
Sacramento Junior College, ' 
Sacramento. California 
San Francisco Junior College, i 
San Francisco, California 
Thornton Junior College, 
Harvey, Illinois 

Grand Rapids Junior College, A 
Grand Rapids. Michigan A 
Virginia Junior College, ' 
Virginia. Minnesota 
Jones County Junior College, 
Ellisville. Mississippi i 
Meridian Junior College, j 
Meridian. Mississippi C 
Hershey Junior College, 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 
Umv of Tennessee Junior College 
Martin. Tennessee 
1-amar College. Beaumont. Texas 
Weber College, Ogden, Utah 


George Horton, Head 
Curricula in Liberal Arts 


it having 
n iximately 
an author 


David C. Allen, head of the I>v- | 
partment, has found that the mo | 
tion picture can be used to make 1 
incidents in history that were 
formerly “dead issues' with th* 1 
student come to life "In our i 
Gasses in history and political ’ 
sen-nce," Mr. Allen said, "we have ! 
always taught that the Constitu¬ 
tion was a bundle of compromises, j 
but the fpll meaning of this was 
not apprehended by the students 
until we showed the film, Serv- ! 
ant of flu People,' and flu Mu- | 
dents saw the great men of yes- j 
th.- h i'ture that has left the Mu- terday come to grips with the! 
d-;.t puzzled and confused serious problems of their day. ! 

i. Department ot English has how their tempers flared, and how , 

11 1 * i fli ctiv* use ot motion pic- 'oil was poured on the troubled ! 
’ ;!l> iim * recordings in teaching water, the Constitutional Coinvn ; 
b-'th American and English 1-tera- tion came to life and the nu n who 
ture Instructors feel that stu framed it became real personal.- 1 
i ! uts have learned better, and at ties " 
the same time enjoyed. Shake- The Department «>f Agriculture 1 
j speares p.ays and othei classics finds many films of practical use j 
I h*“cause they have been able to in the various aspects of agn- ! 

I see the i os Limes and settings that culture, dairying, soil eonst-rva- 

; made these works of art come to tion. use and maintenance of 

farm machinery, feeding and care 
The Musn I >* partment uses of livestock, horticulture, poultry 
films most effectively anil with husbandry, and agronomy. - 

satisfying results :n music appro- j n th*- Department of Physical j 
i iatu»n as well as in the mechanics Education films on the various 1 
and techniques of producing ^qports, correct posture and rxer- j 
music The instruments of an or- c ise. health and hygiene, have ’ 

chestra. twenty-s.x commonly been used with pleasure and i 

f *und in symphony orchestra, be ; p ro fit 

t :::• r.o h ;i distinct and unique Eouallv .nlvantaeeous to the L. 


Garden Co H S CM.kie.h, Nebr 
Hibbing H S ILbbir.g. Mitfhcsota 
Holtville H S l)i . . i Alabama 

Ixjs Angeles Co . California 
Missoula Co H S Missoula. Mont 
Montgomery Co Maryland 
Mouitne H !" Mould ir. Georgia 
Nampa H S Nampa Idaho 
San Diego Co California 
Santa Barbara Co California 
Stonycreek Township Schools. 
Shanksvdie. Pennsylvania 
T asKegee institute H S . 
Tiokegee Alabama 


HIGH SCHOOIS 


1 aoenix High Si hool, 
I'hoemx. Aioc-na 
Eagle Rock High School. 

Los Angeles, California 
Santa Barbara High School, 
Santa Barbara. California 
University High School. 
Oakland. California 
U ixlrow Wilson High St Ihm I. 
Ixuig Beach. California 
East High School Denvei.( olorad. 


Group 


STATE UNIVERSITIES 

University of California 
University of Illinois 
University of Indiana 
University of Iowa 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of North Carolina 


. Cntlur., which was 
moving pi' tun star- 
1 'avis Hogues' Com- 
i the famous hors*- 
A Murrell who lived 


On the Inside — 

THE BURNEY HOUSE 


h* New Madn 
t.• r:r:»• *i R. .■-If.*. 


fit the picture he has on his 
desk') "Shop” likes beefroast, co- 

• omit t ake, and sports, especially 
baseball and basketball. There's 
"t.ly one catch to “Shep,” and I 
quote, "if brains were dynamite, 
I wouldn’t have enough to blow 
my breath.” 

Don Hussey, nineteen years and 
-' iat the present), is a soph- 

• -n- majoring in agricultural 
l ■ mi.-dry from Newbern, Tenn 

D . whose hobby is eating, plans 
' ■ fir..sh college at the University 
■ f Missouri. He has wavy, brown 
hi- is five feet and ten inches 
aril weighs 150—but, lay off. 
L- Don goes home ever so 
”' i !•> see a certain brunette. 
\ -1 to say something of Miss 

!• ur* y. he said, ‘‘She is the nicest 
: i i\ in Martin. 
it ;> L Owen, pre-med student 
M i. hi. finished high school 
Mulberry. Florida. He played 
hi i two years and was a 

• ■ Till., f of the Key Club. Owen 
D r <f• • r red to UTJC from Mary- 

1 il'gi- and plans to attend 

• c T Medical School at Mem 

Mix favorite sport is foot- 
lus favorite dishes are 

• *f - ken and pie with ice 

H is available any night 
els and brunettes. 

' ’• v* i McKinney, from Eddy- 
K> . is an agriculture stu- 
d* ■ who will finish UTJC this 
■ i McKinney played basket- 
1 ' wvears in high school, goes 

• bout three times a quarter, 
i member of the Veterans 1 ' 
H* says that he thinks he 
the next commander of the 
“• *' " tl Guard for a roommate 
’ «1 ! Hussey). McKinney is 

u*t eleven, weighs 161, and 
H<- likes girls, period (espc 
*!-■'> from Bradford). Mc- 
L v likes chocolate cake and 
'•r.vbi Mv ice cream, and every - 
r - i! v 1 • i), can eat. (When yours 

Hi- i am«- in, right before din- 
' • was eating an apple, then 

«'■ piece of candy, then a 
‘ *f grapes, and when I 1®^ 
m looking for a banhna he 
1 t i« d away for hard times l 
M K mi • y doesn’t know where he 
( "ing after this quarter, but 
■ no desiring this information 
’ " •id ke P p in touch with 
1 "Chic" Robinson. 


HIS* 


Aali h out t«• r that cut. Student* play ping pong at a I IMC social. 


Die Burney House 
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Business Administration Courses Now Available to W. Tenn. Students 


Many Courses Available 
For Business 
Administration Students 

■'What courses do business ad 
ministration students take?" is a 
question frequently asked when 
we visit high school pupils. This 
analysis of the interests of our 
students during the fall quarter 
may help you decide what you 
would like to do. 

At the Junior College, as at the 
parent University of Knoxville, 
we have four main curriculum di¬ 
visions. Curriculum I is the gen¬ 
eral curriculum and is followed by 
those students who wish to take a 
general business course. It is so 
designed that a student can easily 
concentrate on one of the more 
specialized fields of employment 
during his last two years of col¬ 
lege work. It appeals to students 
who may be planning for employ¬ 
ment in such fields as banking, 
real estate, insurance, wholesal¬ 
ing, retailing, advertising, public 
accounting, or governmental em¬ 
ployment. 

Curriculum II is called the in¬ 
dustrial curriculum and fits the 
needs of students training for em¬ 
ployment in personnel, account¬ 
ing, sales, purchasing, planning, or 
other departments of industrial 
plants, or for employment with 
transportation agencies or public 
utilities. 

Curriculum III is for students 
majoring in office administration 
er business education and is the 
■aoet popular curriculum for girls. 
More attractive positions in edu¬ 
cation in Tennessee are causing 
several girls to turn to business 
education. By choosing subjects 
carefully the student can qualify 
for either office administration 
employment or teaching positions. 

The latest curriculum to be 
added is number IV for students 
who wish to specialize in some 
form of journalism. This includes 
magazine writing and radio script 
writing. 

Certain subjects are basic to all 
four of the curricula. These in¬ 
clude six credits in English and 
three each in accounting, eco¬ 
nomics, and science. In addition 
to these subjects, students in Cur- I 
riculum I study economic geogra¬ 
phy, political science, sociology, 
and business mathematics. Cur¬ 
riculum II students must take 
three units of mathematics, (alge¬ 
bra, trigonometry, and analytical 
geometry), engineering drawing, 
physics, and mechanical engineer¬ 
ing. Curriculum III students study 
three quarters of office adminis¬ 
tration as a special course, and 
Curriculum IV students are re¬ 
quired to have six units in history 
instead of the three required of 
most other students. The rest of 
the courses are chosen from elec¬ 
tives. 

During the fall quarter 62 stu¬ 
dents were enrolled in the general 
curriculum, 11 in business educa¬ 
tion and office administration, five 
in journalism, and four in indus¬ 
trial management. 


The Just-a-little-late Club 

•Business Administration stu¬ 
dents did not inspire the following 
article. Perhaps it would not ap 
ply to any Junior College student. 
At any rate, Bruce Barton, who 
wrote the article, was not an in¬ 
structor here, even though his 
story may have a lesson for each 
•f us. 

•When I was a commuter I 
sometimes went to the station 
early to watch the other commut¬ 
ers running for the trains. I came 
to know many of them by sight, j 
There were ladies and old men, 
infrequent visitors to the city, who 
arrived long before train time; 
there were businessmen who ar¬ 
rived one minute ahead. 

"And just as the gate was about 
to slam t^iere would come piling 
across the station the members 
•f the ‘Just a-Little-Late Club.’ 

"I used to sympathize with them 
at first, supposing them to be un¬ 
fortunates who had missed a car 
or lost their watches. But after 
two years of watching I knew 
differently. 

“The membership of the ‘Just-a- 
Little Late Club’ does not change 
from day to day.' Membership is 
not a misfortune, it is a habit; 
and one of the most exasperating 
habits in the world. ‘Never be on 
time.’ said Mark Twain. 'You 
waste too much time waiting for 
the other fellow.' He had in mind 
the enormous membership of the 
‘just-a-LitUe-Late Club.’ 

"I was lunching with a friend 
the other day when a ‘captain of 
industry- passed me. He began 
work twenty years ago as an of¬ 
fice boy and today heads one of 
the great manufacturing concerns 
of his city. 

" ‘A wonderful fellow,’ said my 
friend. ’Last year I had a long 
series of negotiations with him 
about the formation of a new 
company. It was necessary for us 
to meet practically every day for 
■early three months. In all that 
time he was never late but twice— 
and then only for a few minute*. 
And each time he sent word to 




ALUMNI NOTES 


West Tennessee Well 
Represented in Business 
Administration Dept. 

A total of 82 students enrolled 
in the Business Administration 
curriculum for the fall quarter. 
These students came from 23 
.counties in Tennessee and two 
other states. Miss Elizabeth 
Pease from Connecticut and Ru¬ 
pert Garcia from Texas were the 
only out-of-state students. A year 
ago six out-of-state students were 
enrolled. The 82 students repre¬ 
sent a reduction of 32 from the 
114 who were enrolled during the 
fall quarter of 1947. Many of the 
veterans have now finished # their 
two-year course and have gone on 
to other colleges. 

Weakley County again leads the 
state in the number of students 
with 27, the same number that 
were enrolled last year. Four 
counties, Davidson, Henderson, 
Humphreys, and Perry enrolled 
business administration students 
for the first tirfie. The greatest 
loss in students came in Gibson 
which dropped from 23 to 11 and 
Obion which dropped from 11 to 
3. Of the 80 Tennessee business 
administration students, 73 came 
from West Tennessee, 6 from Mid¬ 
dle Tennessee, and one from Sulli¬ 
van county in East Tennesse. 

Faculty Women Hear 
Famed Pianist 

Sunday, January 16, the Misses 
Fulton, Hall, Sullivan, Pairllus, 
and Mrs. Ed M. Chenette drove to 
Memphis to hear a recital by the 
world-famed pianist, Artur Ru- 
benstein. They report his concert 
of works by Beethoven, Debussy, 
and Chopin to be "out of this 
world,” and proclaim themselves 
thoroughly convinced of his rank¬ 
ing as one of the two greatest of 
living pianists. 

me telling me that he would be 
late.’ 

"J. P. Morgan figured that every 
hour of his time was worth one 
thousand dollars, and he had no 
patience with men who were late 
for appointments. 

"And Lord Nelson said, ‘I owe 
all my success in life to having 
been a quarter of an hour before 
my time.’ 

"I hold up these records in the 
faint hope that they may do some 
good. And yet the hope is very 
faint. The habit of Unpromptness 
is very tenacious. If I am fortu¬ 
nate enough to be inside when the 
pearly gates are closed on the 
judgment day, I shall know what 
to expect. Five minutes later there 
will be a terrific battering. Saint 
Peter may be surprised, but I shall 
not be. When the gates swing 
open again there they will be— 
some of the most lovable and ex¬ 
asperating people who ever lived— 
panting, apologetic, explanatory 
to the last.' by Bruce Barton 


FRED GELZER (1941-42) and 
Mrs. Gelzer have been designated 
as "Farm Family of the Year” 
down in Tipton County. They 
wece honored at a banquet in 
Dyersburg on the evening of Janu¬ 
ary 7 when they were so intro¬ 
duced by District Extension Agent 
Judd Brooks. Another agricul 
tural star in UTJC’s gallery. 

DAVID MAC DODSON (1940- 
41) at the University of Tennessee 
was recently selected for "Whoa 
Who in American Colleges and 
Universities,” 1948 edition. Know¬ 
ing David, we are not at all sur¬ 
prised—just pleased. 

Marquis Edward Jones (1931 
33) will be the next Commissioner 
of Agriculture for the State of 
Tennessee. 

Walter S. Moore (1936-337) 
resigned December 1 as Assist¬ 
ant County Agent of Tipton Coun¬ 
ty and took up his duties as Ani 
mal Husbandman at the Mississip¬ 
pi State Prison Farm at Parch- 
man. 

Charles Buford Carlin (1935-37) 
is now attending Logan College, 
St. Louis, Mo., and expects to 
graduate in August and take up 
practice of chiropractic healing. 


Anna Rebecca McGowan (1944- 
46) to Lt. (jg) Clyde Burt Green 
(1940-42) ^December 26. 

Agnes V^-inia Logan (1939-41) 
to Granville Evans, of Trenton, 
Tennessee, December 31. 

Warner Douglas Fisher (1942- 
43), now a member of the UTJC 
faculty, was married December 
23 in Utah to Mias Geraldine 
Bowen of Colliston, Utah. We J 
congratulate Mr. Fisher and wel¬ 
come Mrs. Fisher to the Junior 
College. 

Jean Flanigan (1947-48) and 
Roy Herbert Gayden, Jr. (1947 
48), December. Will live in new 
home Roy has just completed. 

Betty Love Upchurch (1947-48) 
and Donald Horton Peeler, a stu¬ 
dent at UTJC, were married in 
Dresden, December 27. Will live 
on campus during this quarter. 

Rebecca Whitson (1948-49) 
and Ronald Paul Nielsen (1946- 
48) were married in Martin, De¬ 
cember 28. Becky is a student at 
UTJC this session and will bring 
her new husband back to complete 
his Junior College work after 
Christmas. Will make their first' 
home in a trailer on the UTJC , 
campus this quarter. 


Business Administration 
To Sponsor Regional 
Typing Contest 

The Business Administration 
Department is working out plans 
to hold a regional typing contest 
again this year. Final date for the 
contest has not been set but it 
will be about April 6. Those who 
visited the Junior College campus 
last year voiced their approval of 
the idea and indicated a desire to 
take part again. 

Separate contests will be held 
for beginning and advance stu¬ 
dents. Certificates will again be 
awarded to those who successfully 
compete in the contest. Schools 
will receive further details in the 
near future. Additional informa¬ 
tion may be obtained by writing 
to Jasper Grover, Head of the De¬ 
partment of Business Administra¬ 
tion. 

Office machine dealers are plan¬ 
ning a bigger and better display 
of equipment. We will have dis¬ 
plays and demonstrations by the 
Howard Happy company from 
Mayfield, Kentucky; Wight Office 
Machine Company from Jackson; 
and Tom Lawler’s Office Machines, 
also from Jackson. Business men 
are cordially invited to visit the 
machine display in order to see in 
one display the modern machines 
which are available to business. 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 
A BOOKWORM 

(Continued to page 6) 
brary stacks or among the books 
in your particular field of interest 
and get the information firsthand. 

For the ardent sports fan who 
is becoming all hot and bothered 
over the answer to ‘‘How the 
runs were scored in the second 
game of the World Series in 1948” 
the Library can give the ready 
answer in summary form in the 
World Almanac. 

Incidentally, among librarians 
there has long been a controversial 
"question: Is it the funnies or the 1 
sport page which daily attracts 
large crowds of college people to 
the newspaper rack? Naturally, 
they, the librarians, I mean, want 
to think this little activity repre¬ 
sents a very minor part of the 
reading program of each student 
involved. Could it possibly be they 
are deluded? 

For the artistic souls who have 
the insatiable longing to create 
something remarkable in flower 
arrangement or flower gardening 
there are bountiful ideas and tips 
available in the Library. These 
helps will make for matchless skill 
in this type of process. After 
consulting the Library there will 
never be anything dull about your 
flower arrangements. 

Have you long had the urge to 
start or to build up your record 
collection? Some good guides to 
excellent recordings can be ob¬ 
tained from library books and 
magazines. These materials are 
readable, informal, and are for 
the ordinary music lover, not 
strictly for the musician. Excel¬ 
lent hints on recordings by cer¬ 
tain favorites are helpful to pros¬ 
pective record collectors. 

If the persistent idea of com¬ 
munism haunts your dayand night 
dreams, why not become informed 
about this timely idea? There is 
nothing quite like the satisfied 
feeling which comes from knowing 
what you are talking about. It 
might prove enlightening, too, to 
discover exactly where various 
countries stand on this vital sub 
ject. 

If all of these incidental topics 
hold no interest for you, perhaps 
you will be glad to learn of the 
painless, but fairly efficient, meth¬ 
od of keeping abreast of the times 
by merely glancing every week at 
the news map of the world. This 
map is featured regularly on, a 
special bulletin board in the Li¬ 
brary. 

But seriously, you know that 
making the best of your real self 
depends far more upon the self 
than upon any college, however 
ample may be its facilities. The 
best of colleges does not pretend 


Radio At the University 
Oi Tennessee 
Junior College 

Since December 9, 1949, the 

University of Tennessee Junior 
College has been presenting its 
own radio programs. Twice a 
, week, on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
at 5 p.m., students on our campus, 
faculty members, and friends of 
the college have enjoyed the op¬ 
portunity of "going on the air" 
through the facilities of station 
WENK. and from our own campus 
studio which is one of the finest 
in the South so we are told. 

The purpose of these programs 
is to give students the opportunity 
to appear on radio programs, to 
present the college and its ser¬ 
vices to its friends in West Ten¬ 
nessee, and to help make some 
small contribution to the cultural 
and educational life of the people 
in this area. Every phase of col¬ 
lege, many matters of curricular 
interest, and entertainment of re¬ 
ligious and cultural value are 
i presented in such a manner as to 
give our listeners an insight into 
and an appreciation of the work 
of this publicly supported Junior 
college, in such a way as they may 
not have the opportunity of hear¬ 
ing one of its relatives or friends 
performing on one of these broad¬ 
casts. The programs are pre¬ 
sented under the direction and su¬ 
pervision of a faculty committee 
composed of David C. Allen, 
chairman, Norman Campbell, Ed 
M. Chenette, Harriet Fulton, 
Arthur Hartung, and Glen Sadler. 


to do more than merely start you 
on the way. Now how to get this 
thing? By becoming acquainted 
with good writers. In reading 
books you have a choice of asso¬ 
ciations, and it is by associations 
that culture larely comes. There 
is no surer way of getting it than 
by reading sincere books. The Li¬ 
brary is introducing YOU to the 
best which has been thought or 
said in the world. Pleasant read 
ing! 


Music Department Added 
To College Curriculum 

In the fall of this year, UTJC 
initiated a new department at 
music which immediately received 
an enthusiastic response from tfie 
students on the campus. Fifty of 
them joined the college mixed 
chorus and gave a very creditable 
performance of Christmas music 
for assembly and broadcast. They 
are now at work on Gilbert and 
Sullivan's hilarious one act opera. 
Trial by Jury, which will be a 
part of a program of choral music 
to be given during the winter 
quarter. The chorus sings all 
types of music from folk songs 
and novelty numbers to art songs 
and anthems. The men in the 
group form a male chorus which 
sings barber-shop harmony and 
popular songs. While most stu¬ 
dents join just for the tun of it, 
those who wish may secure one 
credit per quarter for their work. 

Others have avaHed themselves 
of the opportunity of learning to 
enjoy great music literature and 
familiarizing themselves with the 
well-known classic masterpieces 
in Music Orientation or Apprecia- 
ton. Still others are taking pri¬ 
vate voice lessons and learning to 
sing solos or develop their voices 
for their own pleasure. Private 
piano lessons are given to those 
who have a serious interest and a 
good background. Those who wish 
to get a more thorough knowledge 
of notation and learn how music 
is made have enrolled in Theory 
11 to learn the fundamentals of 
hartnony. 

The prospective elementary 
teachers also study music theory 
to learn the fundamentals they 
must have to Aeach grade school 
children. Besides learning the 
grammar of music, they learn 
what and how to teach and have 
an amusing time in class, singing 
and dancing and simulating the 
grade school atmosphere. 

The music department is now 
set up so that freshmen and soph¬ 
omores can take the courses need¬ 
led in a reular music curriculum, 
so that elementary teachers can 
I meet their requirements, and bo 
that all students can have an op- 
1 portunity to learn to perform (in 
' the chorus or alone) or to listen 
; to music for their own enjoyment. 



Faculty Quartet performs over Radio Station of UTJC. 


I 

I 



Speaking class studies posture. 



College Chorus in an informal bit of poring. 
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Control of Matter Is Goal of Physical Sciences 






student* 111 the Chemistry Laboratories have across to a large assort- 
inent of ehemieals and apparatus. 

Why Study Chemistry? Physics At The 
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First, some genera, knowledge 
of chemistry is helpful in b.iildm-' 
one’s general culture. Almost any 
newspaper we pick up these day's 
pertaining to 
or relating to 


has news stories 
chemical discoveries 


Junior College 

Physics as taught at the Junior 
| College is presented on two levels 
1 according to the needs of the vari- 
j "lis curri. ula. The two divisions 
ait known as general physics and 
introductory physics. 

1 general physics is intended 
1 i‘ ' 1 1 >' ’ " v engineering students 
ai.d those who intend to major in 
jphvsi.al sciences. To take this 
course successfully one needs to 
have a good background of high- 
"'k- 1 seances and elementary 
J mathematics. There is a good deal 
f problem-working in this course, 


Chi mical facta. Many of th„ events and many modern developments 
of history are based upon ehemi- and inventions are discussed with 
cal developments. The making of the class, these discussions deal- 


. discussions deal 

gunpowder, the production of ox- mg with radio, radar, nuclear 
plos.ves from nitrogen of the atr. physics, and many other topics 
and the use of the atomic bomb!of practical modern interest, 
are but a few examples of ehemi- i T . 

cal events which have shaped the I The , ds of P h - Vsics covered in 
course of history. Loss spectaeu- Jf eneral Physics are mechanics, 
lar but equally important perhaps leat ' electricity and magnetism, 
are a host of other deve'opments I s0 “ nd- h £ ht There are lectures 
and discoveries which hue,, at -. ! an ' J discussions, demonstrations 


fected almost everything about 
our daily lives, from the drugs we 


" ! and laboratory work, in which the 


student himself has the 
tunitv 


oppor- 
of 


take to cure a sore throat to the I lumly to . USe various ‘yP es 
material of our raincoats. Some I equlpment - 
knowledge of chemistry, then, will j Introductory physics is a sur- 
give more significance to historical | v ey of much the same fields of 
trends and current events, as well I Physics, but the subject is cov- 
as add appreciation for the ma- | tr P d somewhat less extensively. 


Two Full Years Of 
Pre-Med Now Offered 

This year for the first time in 
its history the University of Ten¬ 
nessee Junior College is offering 
two full years of work for pre- 
medical and pre-dental students. 
This is made possible by the addi- 
I tion of a year of organic chemis¬ 
try to the curriculum. 

In the past, students could get 
their first year of pre-medicine or 
pre-dentistry here, but had to go 
elsewhere for their second year 
before entering the medical or 
dental schools. With the offering 
of organic chemistry it now be¬ 
comes possible for a student who 
has satisfactorily completed his 
two years at the Junior College 
to be admitted directly to the 
medical or dental colleges at 
Memphis. This, of course, is a 
great boon to students of this | 
area. 

Organic chemistry, as the name 
implies, is a study of organic 
compounds, or the compounds of 
carbon. Carbon has more com¬ 
pounds than does any other ele¬ 
ment. Most drugs, foodstuffs, 
What happens to a steel wire when it is stretched? These physic*) ‘“' i, plastics, fibers, and other 
students find out by use of the Young’s Modulus apparatus. 


mml 


jaercs 


wUi ft* 


: want. 

Au . ■ Tl 


| Chemistry student* find that “running an unknown’’ in qualitative 
analysis is a challenging and intriguing business. 




terial world about us 
Second, chemistry, as a basic or 
fundamental science, is a prepara¬ 
tion for many other courses that 
students will take in preparing 
for their various professions. Some 
chemical knowledge will be quite 
useful to students of medicine, 
pharmacy, engineering, nutrition, 
agriculture (ask the agronomy 
students 1 and many oth. r courses. 
Chemistry is one of the founda- j 
tion stones in many lines of study 


There are numerous demonstra 
tions and laboratory exercises in 
this course, also, and there arc 
numerous applications based on 
everyday experiences. There is 
some problem solving but less 
than in general physics. This 
course is intended for agriculture 
students, pre-dental students, and 
others who do not need quite so 
rigorous a course as is required by 
engineering students. It is some¬ 
time chosen as an elective by lib- 


animal and vegetable products are 
- I in this category. A study of or- 
* j ganic chemistry therefore gives 
I 1 technical background for many 
J later courses in medicine, phar- 
l macy, ariculture, nutrition, en- 

mournfully. like that. All of the girls who I a taowfil^"ofb^Lif 

through the low-hanging clouds, tremor. Some of us thouhgt a ! 

Tin- ctiurg , r. 1 ,. ei,,„. „„,i ?....... ....... ....w_»>_ The class wor kin oranic chem¬ 

istry is divided into the theoretical 


+—--— 

The wind blow 
through the trees. There 
occasional flash of 


The stairs creak under slow and train was going through rather 
heavy footsteps. As the steps rambunctiously. 


grow closer you can hear painful Just who Harry Rhodes goes 
moans and the creaking of joints. | with can’t be decided. The regis¬ 
ter doesn’t prove a thing, he came 
with Joyce Redmond. All we old 
maids are happy that Jimmy 
Smith is coming over to view the 
beauties of our dorm. He hasn’t 


One of Mrs. Massey’s Phys. Ed. 
students is attempting to climb 
the stairs to her room. Lucky, 
lucky people who live on the first 
floor! The dear old hall now has 


and of course there is likely to be I rral arts or °ducation students 
trouble later if the foundation is | oithor for lts interest, or in prep- 
not good 

higher schools, 


A third possible benefit from 
'the study of chemistry is the di¬ 
rect preparation which it gives 
for numerous vocations A phar¬ 
macist performs many of the 
functions of a chemist in Eng¬ 
land pharmacists are usually 
called chemists. Of course a sin 
gle year of college chemistry 
does not make one a finished 
chemist; however, during the war 
years .» number of our students 
found hemical jobs in industry 


a rumpus room. Of course it 
hasn't come into its own yet, but 
just wait until these girls start 
tumbling around in there. No. 
dear readers, we don’t mean Mar¬ 
tha and Carolyn's room; it just 
sounds like a rumpus room. 

Christmas brought a lot of 
nrof.nn f .r „ ■ - 1 things. Do you know what Jane 

"vh! r r S SCle " Ce m th ° Kend.ll got? A RED FLANNEL 

j NIGHTSHIRT WHOW! It's the 


Instructor of Physics 
J L. Harbison 


settled down yet, maybe he'll keep 
coming around. 

Ann Cummins and Dofctie Elli¬ 
ott have moved together. Two 
gilded birds in a cage. There are 
several new boys this quarter. 
Hmmmmm, should we let them 
find out the hard way? Did you 
ever see as much black curly 
hair? 

Freeman Hall and Reed Hall 


and the practical portions. The 
theoretical portion consists chiefly 
of lecture, recitation, and discus¬ 
sion; the practical portion is done 


My. hmv those dollars do fly! Lull between classes catches Bookstore 
staff loafing. 


Bookstore Fills 
Many Student Needs 

One of the busiest places on the j building was used for a dairy lab. 
campus these days is the Junior | 11 w *s open only on certain desig- 


College Bookstore. During the 
rush hours between classes the 
little white building fairly bursts 
at the seams as the students rush 
in to check their boxes for hoped- 
for mail or to buy something 
necessary for the next class. 

The Junior College Bookstore 
has been in successful operation 


I warmest thing around right now. jare going to throw a party, boys. 
•Gwen and Marguerite like pa- j Watch your p’s and q’s and maybe 


I jamas with long shoulder seams. 
I Their new ones have shoulder 
TL * n i* n • -seams at the elbow, and if they 

ine tlection commission tied a string around the legs at 


Election Commission 
d as a part of the 
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r is 

partly 

a chemist. 
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has 

to 
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times in many other ordinary 
jobs better work will result from 
some fundamental knowledge of 
chemistry 

There are other possible benefits 
of a good course in general chem¬ 
istry. Some would point out the 
development of good laboratory j tions in a "democratic manner. Any 
techniques, or the formation of election, either for a club or the 
good study habits. Many stu- student body, may be vested in 
dents are helped simply by the this organization. 


In 1911 
was orgn 
Ail-Students' Council. The com¬ 
mission consists of the two execu- 
mittoemen of the Student 
and three other commis- 
From the two executive 
omen the group elects a 
and from the three com- 
s a secretary is elected, 
ip is under the sponsor¬ 
ship of Mr. George Horton, Head 
of the Liberal Arts Department. 
Mr Horton has filled this position 
since the Election Commission 
was organized. 

It is the duty of the Election 
Commission to conduct all elec 


challenge to their interest such 
students find courses like general 
chemistry fun. It is interesting 
to run a qualitative unknown to 
take some mixture of substances 
and determine Just what elements 
it contains. It is rather enjoyable 
to some people to prepare the 
various gases and other sub¬ 
stances which are made in the 
chemistry laboratory. And so it 
goes many people simply get a 
kick from merely exploring a bit 
more deeply a portion of the world 
of scienthfle knowledge. 

Then of course there is the 


Next Election: Campus Beau¬ 
ties, Campus Leaders. Mr. and 
Miss UTJC. Election will be held 
January 25. 11:30 a.m.-l 30 p.m. 


benefit which is the only one a few 
students expect from chemistry— 
it adds some of the credit which 
their expected degrees require. 
Like any other ourse, however, 
chemistry means very much more 
to the person who is aware of the 
other benefits which may be de¬ 
rived from It. 

Norman Campbell 

Head of Chemistry Department 


the bottom they wouldn’t have to 
| worry about their feet getting 
j cold. As it is they don’t have to 
mop the rooms as often, because 
their pajama legs do it for them. 

WANTED: Information con¬ 

cerning the little white dog who 
loved our home and wanted to 
protect it. If he is gone will you 
please let us know, so that we can 
erect a memorial to his memory. 
He guarded this dorm, slept on 
the front porch, and barked at 
all comers, including the night- 
watchman. He met us with a glad 
wag of his stubby tail in the 
morning and rushed right in. He 
felt at home here ’cause he vis- 


stances, learning how to test them 
and observing their properties; 
they also perform numerous syn¬ 
theses of organic Compounds. A 
good supply of chemicals and 
modern apparatus and a well 
arranged laboratory are valuable 
for their use. 

The chemistry department is 
pleased that its offerings have 
been enriched by this year of or¬ 
ganic chemistry, and feels that 
the course will increasingly prove 
of interest to students who expect 
to enter the medical, dental, en¬ 
gineering, or other professions. 


nated hours of the day. 

This was adequate for a time 
but as the College steadily grew, 
the Bookstore also grew and ad¬ 
ditional space was needed. To 
meet this need, larger quarters 
were provided in the Administra 
tion Building. This was home for 
the Bookstore and post-office un¬ 
til August, 1945, when It came 
back to the place of its beginning. 


since jts beginning several years 

In ra I ,®*L 0 ’ Its pre8enc , c on th, ‘ campus j This time, however! It was to oc- 

in the laboratory. Here the stu- affords a convenient place for the ! cupy the whole b.iiltiine The in 
dents study various organic rt j p " r ' h8 » » f books, supplies, and ; terior was remodeled and the 

the s7udHl* r v ' ne ° ded b5 ' Priscnt fac,mi( ' s Were Provided to 
' t d ?„ Management of the give the students a place for 
store is under the sum»rvis on of a . 


you’ll be invited. 

Does Carolyn have her ring 
back ? Tune in tomorrow for the 
next exciting episode of Carolyn, 
vs. Cob. Calvin and Jane Marshall Mdfiy VetefdllS Receive 
art cute, blonde and black hair , pj J j gx 
goes nice, except on coat collars meCllCdl Aid 

Billie Henry was out with Barn- XT . _ _ __ 

warmin’ man, Kenneth Johnson. ° ary ’» . 00 eligible veterans 

Guess who Shorty Crain came to I "22*? T, P ' ™ dica] tr eat- 
see? Nothing new- just regular. ^"‘ by V : lerans Administration 
These basketball games sure * ** f ;al * ear e " dln * J«™e 

have ruined some of the girls' VTf™announced, 
campusology schedule A With VA . * ~ er * Ven , by 

Gene gone, what is M^uha Dale d . ° lces ' hospitals 

, and clinics, and by private physi 


,, «*•-- v,,v ovuucuio a piace iyr re- 

i^jwrrs? •“ :« > scr..” 

of better servicr tn th ^ Hary to eliminate thls feature for 
«d faculty ‘ ^ “ U i lh ^ P™" 1 ' 


The period from the beginning 
to the present time has been one 
of gradual expansion. The first 
home of the Junior College Book¬ 
store was in the same building it 
now occupies. It was confined to 
a small space in the side now used 
for the post office. The rest of the 


From its humble beginning, the 
Bookstore has advanced until it is 
now an important part of the 
campus. Three full-time em¬ 
ployees and four student assist 
ants now carry on the work of the 
organization. As ope may ob¬ 
serve, especially between classes, 
All paths lead to the Bookstore.” 


cians cooperating with VA in pro¬ 


to do? 

Everyone wants to be Invited to ; viJlng”"tem;”t'own" care for vet- 
the foods class luncheons. Joe erans with 80 rvi ce-connected dis- 
Shanklin and Alta Sumners were abilities. 


Treatments averaged three per 


invited out the other day, but 

somebody must have eaten too , , 

much because there wasn’t enough | T ’ , or a ota 5,233,680 
ited us quite often. He, bless his [coffee to go around, and the rolls , qrz 842 * ** r<>a ° num be r ®d 
loyal little heart, walked us to the (didn’t last. 

dining hall and to assure himself i The spring-like weather has the I Priva Ie physicians treated 
of our safety, he would deliver us old love birds singing. All over 761185 veterans." or about 40 per- 

to Mrs. Patterson And then be- the campus you ckn see them. Ccnt of 1,10 tot * 1 The physicians 

cause breakfast is so quiet, he There’s Stratton and David. Jim- i wcro paid * 11 *' 437 > 370 for 2,735.450 
would race up and down and all my and Martha, Jo and Gene, lreatmenta * for an average of 

around the tables. (Additional in Jane and Ralph, and others. Fred * 4 18 per trealm ent or $15.03 per 

formation We think HIS name is Nunnery was over talking to Mari- v „*’ an und crgoing medical care. 

1 VA staff doctors during the 
year treated 1,176.657 individual 
veterans and provided a total of 
2.498,230 treatments. 


Florence .) 

(Members of Volettc staff saw 
aforementioned dog in kind arms 
of Martin Police, going for a ride! 
Want ads get quick results in 
Volette!) 

Speaking of study positions — 
Sissy Peyton has them all beat. 
She sits on the bed. crosses her 
legs, leans over at a forty-five de¬ 
gree angle, places her notebook in 
front of her, and copies all her 
themes and draws all her Zoo 


an Harwell and “Baby” Nowell 
just recently. It’s nice to have 
members of our band around. 

Betty Milligan, Hannah andd 
“Gertrude” Gradine were all show 
ing Carrie Gene how to jump 
through broom sticks. Great fun 
was had by all when Hannah got 
all tangled up in joints. 

Gossip, gossip, gossip -that's 
all this column is. Say, can any¬ 
one tell me who Betty Lewis has a 
date with tonight? 


Engagtsments 

Joe Sweatt Hatfield (1941-42) ■ 
to Miss Carrie George McClain, 
of Lebanon, Tennessee. Wedding ! 
sometime this winter. 

Alan McClarty Prewitt, Jr. 
(1939-41) to Miss Margaret Frank 
land of Jackson, Tenn. Wedding 
scheduled for early March. 
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Mai! time! „ urry hurry , ^ 


all about It! 
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Natural Sciences Acquaint Students With Life’s Functions 



Zoology students discover that the skeletons of a cat and chicken 
have mush in common. 


Botany: Background 
For Living 


ZOOLOGY—LIFE SCIENCE 

Zoology, th» 


science of animal 
life, opens to the college student 
. the discovery of other animals 
who share this planet with the 
human race. To the college fresh- 
? man curiosity and an awakening 
to his own possibilities for learn- 
| ing, animal biology presents a va¬ 
riety of strange and wonderful 
1 creatures, of which not the least 
■ marvelous is man himself. 

The two courses in zoology of- 
1 fered at UTJC are designed to 
till a variety of needs. For agri- 
! culture and home economics stu¬ 
dents zoology is background for 
1 professional work. First-term stu¬ 
dents consider such animals as the 
frog and rat, beginning with the 
smallest life units, or cells, and 
progressing to an over all study 
of the structure and function of 
the body which prepares for com¬ 
parable studies of domestic ani¬ 
mals and the human system. The 
study of inheritance is basic to 
intelligent management of live¬ 
stock and farm crops. Maintenance 
of personal and community health 
is made possible by knowledge of 
the functioning of the body. 

Persons preparing to study 
I medicine, dentistry, or biological 
sciences in a professional way find 
j that an intimate knowledge of the 
nature and operation of the sys¬ 
tems of higher animals forms the 
core of their technical knowledge. 
Many of the lower animals, rang 
ing from microscopic creatures 
consisting of a single cell to the 
prolific tapeworms, are important 
parasites of humans and domestic 
animals and it is through knowl¬ 
edge of their requirements and 
habits that they are being suc¬ 
cessfully combatted. 

For all persons interested in an 
all-around education biology com¬ 
pletes the circle of artistic, social, 
and scientific learning essential to 
a true appreciation of all one’s ex¬ 
periences. To the serious student 
I science offers a challenge in work¬ 
ing up to his fullest possibilities. 

| The laboratory is the opportunity 
| for personal observation of na¬ 
ture and development of life. Here 
the student demonstrates to him¬ 
self the facts proclaimed by scien 
tists before him. New problems 
call for the application of previ¬ 
ously-acquired knowledge, one of 
the real tests of learning. Science 
offers valuable training in this 
respect; so science courses are 
basic in mental training and de¬ 
velopment. 

Kathryn Paullus 

Instructor in Biology 


The course in botany is organ- 
i ized along very general lines de 
signed to help each student to live 
I in a more satisfactory fashion. 

Some psychologists define intel- 
I ligence as the ability to cope with 
environment. If this is true, sure¬ 
ly everyone needs to know some¬ 
thing about the plant kingdom 
which constitutes a very impor¬ 
tant part of our environment. The 
dependence of animals on the 
plant kingdom is emphasized, and 
an effort is made to teach respect 
for plants as a source of food, 
shelter, and clothing, as the source 
of the new “wonder” drugs, and 
as important disease producing or¬ 
ganisms. Particular attention is 
given during the spring and fall 
quarters to the study of trees of , 
Tennessee, so that each student ! 


A class in bacteriology in shown busily studying the movements 
hanging drop method. Rarrcl-sha|>cd autoclaves In background 

means of steam under pressure. 


Bacteriology And Its 
Role In Life 


The student who signs up for a 
course in bacteriology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee Junior Col 
| lege, whether he be interested in 
agriculture, home economics, med¬ 
icine, veterinary work, pharmacy, 
or just plain interested in life in 
general, will find that he has en- 
i rolled in a course which will be of 
immense practical value to him 
not only later in life, but right 
now! 

In a bacteriology course, the 
student will study and investigate 
such living things as bacteria 
(which causfe many of the diseases 
of plants and animals, and con¬ 
tributes much to our general well¬ 
being); he will also seek out the 
mysteries of various molds, yeasts, 
and small animals which attack 
man and his crops. For the stu¬ 
dent who applies the skills and 
knowledge which he will develop 
In such a course as bacteriology, 
the rewards in better living, bet- j 
ter crop production, better health, 
and increased understanding of 
the living things of the world will 
indeed be great. 

To help the student to a better 
understanding of the subject, the 
Biology Deparment of he Junior 
College offers some of the finest 
equipment and instruction to be 
found anywhere in the United 
States. Microscopes which are 
used in bacteriological work are 
among the finest to be obtained. 
Well-lighted and fully equipped 
laboratories are at the complete 
command 


I soon learns how to prepare test tubes with 
ing bacteria. Here we see student W. II. Argo, 
demonstrating the technique. 


A student looks ov¬ 


er a part of the demonstration insect collection used 
In studying beneficial and injurious insect* in the Economic Entomology 
course. 


student, and 
friendly instructors are constantly 
available to lend a helping hand 
to all who wish to learn. 

If you have wondered whac 
causes fermenting of foods, and 
what is responsible for certain 
diseases of playts, man, and other 
animals, and how we can go about 
controlling such diseases, and hun¬ 
dreds of other similar questions, 

; then bacteriology is the course 
[ for you. 

Naturally a course which deals | 
with such topics as we have men- ! 


tioned is not an easy one, but 
then very little in life which, is. 
of any great value is what could 
be called “easy.” So if you feel 
you would like to work a little to 
gain some mighty important 
knowledge and skills which will 
help you to lead a happier, fuller, 
and more healthful life, then by 
all means enroll for a course in 
bacteriology . . . one of the most 
important sciences known to man. 

Gordon N. Murray, 

Instructor in Biology 


INSECTS AND MEN 


I Men and nations havfe always 
| struggled among themselves in- 
j termittently. But, there is one 
war that is continuous—the war 
I between man and his insect com- 
I petitors. This struggle between 
man and his insect enemies has 
progressed since the dawn of ci¬ 
vilization and will doubtless con¬ 
tinue as long as the human race 
endures. This ceaseless struggle 
is due to the fact that both men 
and insects desire the same things. 

We commonly consider our¬ 
selves lords and masters over na 
ture, but ihe Tiumble insects pay 
us little heed. If the insects want | 
our crops, they help themselves. 


The microscope is the most important tool o/ the biologist and Its 
use and care a basic technique. * 


gardener, farmer, and orchardist 
is the role played by many types 
of insects in pollination of plants. 

The above and other aspects of 
insects in relation to man are con¬ 
sidered in the economic entomol¬ 
ogy course offered in the Biology 
Department. 

George Horton. Head 
Biology Department 


Doaies disease-producing organ¬ 
isms which may result in such 
diverse diseases of man as typhoid 
fever, typhus fever, bubonic 
plague, and malarial fever. In 
fact, insect-borno diseases have 
played an important role in the 
rise and fall of civilizations. 

Before one condemns the insects 
as a group (the insects total about 
700,000 kinds or seven-tenths of 
all the animals) it might be well 
to present some of the beneficial 
activities in which insects engage. 

For more than 3.000 years silk¬ 
worms have toiled for man in the 
production of silk, and for gen 
erations honeybees have worked 
as gatherers of nectar used in pro¬ 
ducing honey for mankind. Other 
insects have played an important 
role in shellac and dye production 
while still others have been the 
chief source of food for game 
birds and fish. 

Of no little importance is the 
part which predaceous and para¬ 
sitic insects have played in the 
destruction of obnoxious types. 
Of still greater concern to the 


Living specimens aid observation. 


Instructors enjoy after-class discussions with interested students. 
These boys are examining a study-skin of the slow-witted o’possiun. 


! The study of inheritance partly explains why yon look like I>ad 
I Great-grandpa and is groundwork for future research workers. 


Identification of Tennessee trees. 
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Home Economics Girls Prove Better Homemakers 



The Home Economics 
Christmas Tea 


Are You Interested 
In A Career? 


If you listen to the disc jockeys 
on most of the radio stations, you 
hear several times daily “Life 
gets tedious, doesn't it?" That is 
usually the housewife’s lament 
caused by a lack of training as a 
home-maker. If she had been 
equipped with the know-how and 
technique of correct home-mak¬ 
ing. the story would be quite dif¬ 
ferent, indeed. 

Home Economics in College 
carries its students through 
courses that stimulate and quick¬ 
en the desire for the correct way 
cf doing things in and around the 
a >dern home. 

It is the only curriculum you will 
find in the many areas of study 
offered at college which fits you 
for both a career and a home¬ 
maker. Home Economics will 
equip you for a number of careers: 
home demonstration agents, teach¬ 
ers of home economics, nursery 
school teachers, dietitians for pub¬ 
lic institutions and commercial es 
tablishments, home economists 
wth public utilities, laboratory 
technicians and research workers, 
food and equipment demonstra¬ 
tors, merchandising specialists (in 
textiles, clothing, home furnish¬ 
ings, etc.), and family welfare 
workers. / 

The University of Tennessee 
Junior College gives you the first 
two years of this work, and its 
graduates become juniors at all 
accredited colleges. At this small¬ 
er school, you will receive more 
attention and have an opportunity 
to develop personality and indi¬ 
viduality, that is not possible in 
larger crowded classes. Of course 
you are going to College—and we 
will welcome you at Martin, and 
most especially in the Home Eco¬ 
nomics Department. 


ing room, we were at last ready 
I for the tea. It was given Decern 
ber 12, 1948, from 3:30 until 5 
p.m., by the Sophomore Home 
! Economics Girls Foods Class, un- 
j der the direction of Miss Helen 
Hawkins, for the other Home Ec 
students and the women faculty 
members. 

The girls were beautifully at¬ 
tired in evening dresses to receive 
the guests. Misses Carolyn Cooley 
I and Edwina Porter received the 
guests in the entrance hall of the 
[Home Ec building. 

The living room was artistically 
decorated with a lighted Christ¬ 
mas tree, wreaths in the windows, 
anfl the mantle was covered with 
hemlock, sprinkled with snow, 
which, even though on the inside, 
looked realistic. The mirrow above 
the mantle had a few measures of 
“Silent Night" drawn on it. 

The double doors between the 
living-room and the dining-room 
were arched with greenery, and 
colored lights were woven among 
was also 


Lay them straight, girls! .Miss llawkins might he watching. 


them. This archway 
sprinkled with snow. 

The lace-covered ta 
beautiful centerpiece of tall, slim, 
red candles surrounded by ever¬ 
green with red berries intermin¬ 
gled. 

Punch was poured by Misses 
Martha Steele and Maxine Jen¬ 
kins. The tea sandwiches were 
artistically arranged on large plat¬ 
ters in the dining-room table. 

The tea was enjoyed by every¬ 
one that attended. 

Bobbye Elliot. 


Cookies, cakes, pastry. You tell us 


Girl serves cookies at tea Hmm! How can they grade these 


rhnnl I* fl tains a small portion of each food 

1 on the menu. Each child eats all 
aboratory j of this food, then any portions of 

ever seen twelve boys | second bcl P ln S s h « de » ir 1 es - . He «' 
aether when they are turns >”s cleaned plate to the 
y? At nursery school ‘»“e and gets ins dessert, 

d just such a group. l Aa each finishes his lunch he Is 
ing a busy morning I frce to re ‘ urn *> U dlahea t0 the 
■ching. climbing, or in se " ln ^ able and r ( f ™ ove , “J “ b - 
ictlvities two to four- rathc / tha " wal 5 at _ u “, tabl * for 
ta, a dozer, tots rest another ch,ld who dawdlcs - 
s about twenty min- The nursery school is a labora¬ 
tory in which students in child de¬ 
thirty they go to the | velopment observe and later as- 
each to the table and s»st with young children of nurse- 
ig his name, to don j ry school age, two to five years. 
v e self-help pulls easi- j Students are interested in the 
by the youngest child, j child’s emotional, social, mental, 
yle encourages an in- and physical growth. Meal time 
►sphere as well as in- ; provides a splendid opportunity 
in managing his for gaining a knowledge of be- 
. The large plate con- i havior. 


| When my daughter entered col¬ 
lege, like most girls her age, she 
! had no idea what she wanted of 
life, nor what she wished to make 
of it. It was in her sophomore 
year, that she finally chose the 
subject in which she majored. 
Mothers can t arrange their daugh 
ters’ lives, or pick their courses 
for them; if so, most of the girls 
in Junior Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties, would be Home Economics 
majors. We would like for them 
to learn scientifically the knowl- 
; edge we have acquired the hard 
way, through trial and error 


UTJC One Of Two 
New Regional 
Library Services 

Fifty-four Tennessee counties 
are now participating in regional 
library service. These are or¬ 
ganized into ten regions. In 1946- 
47 there were 41 participating 
j counties and seven regions. 

[ Two of the new regions are in 


Why I Am Glad I Majored 
In Home Economics 


By Virginia Allen 

One of my most prized posses- ! 
aions is a B.S. Degree in Home 
Economics, and four years of my 
life which were most interesting 
were the two years spent at the 
University of Tennessee Junior 
College and two years spent at the 
University of Tennessee studying 
home economics. 

No girl, it seems to me, can 
ever regret majoring in home eco¬ 
nomics regardless of her plans for 
a career or for a home. 

As an Assistant 'Home Demon¬ 
stration Agent in Charge of Girls' 
4 H Work in Madison County, I 
have had many opportunities to 
use the information and abilities 
which I acquired from my courses 
un home economics. This interest¬ 
ing work with rural girls from 
the ages of ten to twenty-one 
makes me realize the values of 
home economics training in every¬ 
day living. 

By majoring in home economics, 
I feel that I have practical, “down- 
to earth” information which T can 
use every day, regardless of where 
I go or with whom I associate. 
Home economics is not a course 
one studies in college and upon 
graduation forgets. Home eco¬ 
nomics is a study which is useful 
as long as we live becasue it is 
part of living. 


. 1 WU U1 uir new ate mi 

|W^t Tennessee, one administered 
| by the Cossitt Library in Mem¬ 
phis, the second administered by 
the University of Tennessee Junior 
College, serving Decatur, Hardin, 
and Crockett counties with head¬ 
quarters at Jackson Free Library, 
Jackson, Tennessee. 

The Junior College has admin¬ 
istered one regional library with 
headquarters at the college since 
1942. With the opening of a sec¬ 
ond headquarters at Jackson, it 
has assumed responsibility for 
another region. 

Counties served by the Martin 
headquarters are Henry, Benton, 
Weakley, Obion, and Gibson. 

To become eligible to share in 
the regional library service, a 
county must meet standards set 
up by the State Department of 
| Education. The primary requisite 
! is that the county organize and 
[ support a county library as pro¬ 
vided by the Tennessee county 
library law. 

Regional library service supple¬ 
ments the work of the county li¬ 
braries, making available addi¬ 
tional books, transportation of 


Though I attended a large state 
university, it did not offer any 
courses in Home Economics. This 
did not bother me one bit. When 
I was a senior, and became en¬ 
gaged to be married, the school 
and I realized our big mistake 
simultaneously. Admitting both 
the importance and necessity of 
Home Economics, I took a course 
in ‘Home-making.’ As a bride of 
two years’ standing, I can tell the 
world- you don’t master ‘Home- 
making’ in one semester. Need¬ 
less to add, I wish I had been able 
to major in Home Economics. Of 
course, it makes things worse to 
hear people say of a particularly 
talented and efficient housewife 
and hostess, “Naturally she's good, 
she is a Home Ec Major,” or “she 
taught Home Ec before she mar 
ried.” 

I find I am not alone in my 
wish. In a recent copy of LIFE, 
the caption under the picture of a 
beautiful girl said, "She is 21, and 
a post-debutante who models, and 
has gone back to school to attend 
Home Economics classes because 
she believes every girl should know 
how to sew and cook." To this I 
add a most sincere “Amen.” 
Mrs. Toy F. Reid, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Fun In Foods 


The changing of dishes and 
aroma of food on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays between the hours of 
ten and one would soon let you 
know everything was stewring in 
the Home Economics Department. 
This is the Foods 221 Class com¬ 
posed of sophomore girls who are 
trying to learn how to be success¬ 
ful wives for their future hus¬ 
bands. 

The modern equipment in the 
foods lab would inspire any young 
girl to take Home Economics. 

During the fall quarter, teas 
were given as well as our dinners 
for students and faculty members. 

The requirements are to act as 
waitresses and cooks, twice, house¬ 
keeper. assistant manager, man¬ 
ager, and give an informal tea 
once, also prepare and serve one 
meal entirely alone. House keep 
ing includes ironing, washing, and 
rearranging furniture. Being 
nanager consists of making the 
menu, planning the cost to a budg¬ 
et, making schedules for cooks 
ind waitresses, overseeing and 
buying food, and acting as host¬ 
ess. At this time the manager has 
an assistant manager, two cooks, 
and two waitresses. The assist¬ 
ant manager's duty is setting the 
table in full fashion, the cooks 
follow the schedule given them by 
the manager, and the waitresses 
serve the plates and wait on the 
guests. 

To climax a successful quarter 
of Foods, the class gave a* Christ 
mas tea for all the Home Eco¬ 
nomic girls and helped with the 
bknquet for President Brehm. 

Carolyn Cooley. 


49,497 Volumes Used 
By County Readers 

I Rural readers in Benton, Henry, 
j Weakley, Gibson, and Obion coun¬ 
ties have read 49,497 books since 
July 1, 1947, according to Miss 
Sara Louise Hanlin, our regional 
librarian. 

According to Miss Hanlin, rural 
readers make especially heavy use 
of the regional library during the 
winter months during which a 
four to six weeks schedule of ex¬ 
change of books at deposit sta¬ 
tions is maintained despite the 
bad weather and difficult driving 
conditions that prevail. 

The area served from the Jtinior 
College headquarters has been cut 
to five counties and the budget 
student increased from $5,357 to between 
a $9,500 and $10,000, including the 
neigh- cos t of the new, specially-equipped 
ster or bookmobile. 

reation. i The increased budget and the 
ssed in decreased territory have made it 
nai val- possible for Miss Hanlin to make 
mote a m0 re frequent exchanges of books 
arments than in the past, to buy more 
to per- J books, to set 


Children's Clothing 
Popular HomeEc Elective 

Students who have had Elemen¬ 
tary Textiles and Clothing may 
elect Children’s Clothing. The first 
garment is an infant’s dress. Fine, 
sheer fabric, usually soft batiste 
of white or pastel colors, is most 
French seams give the entirely 
made by-hand article an appear¬ 
ance of expert workmanship. Fine 
lace is ordinarily used if more 
trimming is desired. 

Problems in the selection, con¬ 
struction, and care of children's 
clothing are other features in this 
class. Garments to fit the needs 


Two students, well on their way to being bookworms. 


The ’New Look’ Arrives 

The “nevWlook" with its accents 
on the strictly feminine and “hi¬ 
de ho’* dresses may be the latest 
rage in Paris and New York, but 
on the Junior College campus, 
have you seen Mr. Atkins’ new 
car. Many an envious eye have 
we noted being cast at it as it 
idles at the curb. 

There is another new look, too. 
It is that of coats’and more coats 
as the California Weather arrived 
on the campus yesterday. Florida, 
here we come. 


SCA Presents 
Play On Radio 

The Student Christian Associa¬ 
tion presented a one-act play ti¬ 
tled. “The ABC's of Brotherhood." 
January 13, 1949. This play re¬ 
viewed the various intolerances 
and how to combat them. 

Taking part in the presentation 
of the play were Jacque Ing, Betty 
Beeler, Hannah Fitch. Stratton 
Duncan, Martha Dale. Janice Cude, 
Guilford Thornton, Virgil Sigler. 
Neil Paschall, and James 8tone. 


up more deposit 
stations, and to work more closely 
with the readers, librarians, and 
governing library boards of each 
of these county libraries which 
qualified for regional library serv 
ice- 

Funds for the program were ap¬ 
propriated by the Tennessee Legis¬ 
lature and are administered un¬ 
der regulations prescribed by the 
State Department of Education. 


Students ponder over recent additions. Book report? Theme? We wonder too. 
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can these 


rummy; or is it rummyr 


RAMBLING THROUGH REED HALL 


After packing away the last bit 
of tinsel, taking down the faded 
mistletoe and holly and regret 
fully bidding old St. Nick adieu 
tor another year, we settled our¬ 
selves down to the task of keep¬ 
ing the campus informed on the 
activities of you, our dormitory 
girls; but we can’t quite bear to 
put the bright, glittering holidays 
away entirely yet, so we wish to 
reminisce a bit. Thoughts of tur¬ 
key, boiled custard, busy shoppers, 
long starry nights when eleven 
wasn’t the curfew, beautiful morn¬ 
ings of blissful sleep, etc., persist 
in dancing through our heads and 
from some of the glowing holiday 
reports we naturally bent an ear 
to, we are not by ourselves. 

First and foremost out of all 
the exciting doings we all enjoyed 
while home, none quite equals the 
glamour and excitement of having 
a sparkling diamond slipped on 
that third finger, left hand that 
was lucky Sally Campbell’s lot. 
Anyone who has seen and talked 
to Sally Gal after that momentous 
occasion will tell you that no dia¬ 
mond, however glittering, can 
quite match that glow in her shin 
ing eyes and if you really want 
to see her beam, just mention any¬ 
thing to do with a wedding; she 
and James McAdoo, the prospec¬ 
tive groom, will plight their vows 
in April. We say, when is a bet¬ 
ter time to start a brand new life 
than when the dogwood blossoms 
are in bloom, and the world is full 
of the soft promise of spring. 

To come down off the pink 
clouds for a minute, we are all 
sorry Bill Patterson is not back 
with us this quarter and his fa¬ 
miliar face will be missed in the 
living-room, but we know he and 
Jane squeezed in every possible 
minute together before school 
started again and of course, there 
are plans for many future dates. 

Getting back to our Christmas 
spirit, Santa Claus, who made 6 
certain Ray, his special agent 
when it came to our favorite gal 
from Bells, really was good to 
Jackie Edwards and there were 
many oh’s and ah’s when she dis¬ 
played her beautiful gifts, notice 
we, say gifts, not just one, mind 
you. 

In the gift category, Neely and 
Anne Carolyn vie for compliments 
on those makeup bags and have 
everyone envying them as they 
try out all the various powders 
and creams. 

Sue B. says her best present 
was just getting to see that man 
again, although she got a lovely 
gift too; a lot of our girls felt that 
way. It’s been three whole months 
for some since they’d seen that 
one and only. Not so, that Tom- 
mye Ready, though, but she says 
she was just as glad to see Jack 
as if it had been a year instead of 
a week since he had been up here- 
Evelyn Harris would be sure to 
say that in the news department, 
she received the best of all during 
the holidays and we’re mighty 
happy for her. 

Bill Tomlinson may have been 
added incentive for Rainey to 
come back up here, but we hear 
she had wonderful time at home 

too. 

Everyone had a marvelous time 
we’re sure, but having so much I was 
to do, we cannot quite get the 
lowdown on everyone’s holidays 
and gifts, so we, casting a regret 
ful sigh after them, close the book 
on those wonderful, wonderful 
memories and tuck them away to 
bring out only once in a while, 
when life is just a little too grey 
and monotonous, to remind our¬ 
selves ’twas not always that way 


and consequently will not always 
be. 

My, before we turn philosopher 
let us return to more practical 
things, although how practical 
would you class a gay time at a 
college party, which was had last 
Saturday night by Ann Duran. 
Shorty Freeland is getting to be 
almost as frequent a visitor over 
here as some of the swains of last 
year. Katie Harris, whose escort 
was Henry Arnold, also speaks of 
a superb time. 

It seems that our social affairs 
have not had time to gain much 
momentum since the holidays, but 
you can’t keep a Reed Hall girl 
down so we predict a quick change. 

We are now fascinated by re¬ 
ports of the formal being planned 
by a combination of both dorms. 
We intend the first formal of the 
49 school session an event to be 
long remembered. Not too many 
girls have asked dates yet, so, 
boys, be on your toes and boys! 
the good news is this, the girls 


i'o-eds work out In Tumbling ( lass. 


are footing the bill, except for a 
flower or two, which, of course, 
all you UTJC entlemen wouldn’t 
dream of taking a young lady to 
a formal function without. 

With our time running short, 
we hastily bring to an end our of- 
fei^hg for this time, with the 
promise of more exciting facts 
about our social to be divulged 
later and of course, who can pre¬ 
dict what will happen to our girls 
between now and the next publi¬ 
cation, but whatever it is, we 
guarantee we ll tell you, our read¬ 
ers, all about it. 


'Physical Education 
In The News’ 

“The only way to strengthen 
.Democracy is to strengthen the 
minds, bodies and characters of 
those who believe in it.” 

It’s a madhouse I tell you, the 
gymnasium that is. What with 
all the preparations for a bang- 
up basketball season, intramurals, 
and ye ’ole Carnicus come the 4th 
of March. 

Speaking of basketball season, 
Mr. Henson, Mr. Vaughn and the 
boys are using up many weary 
hours and oceans of good honest 
sweat preparing for this season. 
So come win or lose fellows—we’re 
with you and appreciate your ef¬ 
forts. 

And that Vaughn man, could 
it be his charming personality 
that makes the fellows clamor to 
get to his classes or could it be 
that they like those splendid work¬ 
outs he gives them each day? 

The “White” intramural team 
came out on top last quarter with 
the girls copping the Soccer tour 
ney and the boys winning out in 
Volley Ball. 

Mrs. Massey’s classes are con¬ 
centrating on Folk Dancing and 
Tumbling right now. The sopho¬ 
mores have their eyes on Modern 
Dance in about three weeks and 
the freshmen will dance right into 
Tumbling. And speaking of gym 
classes—(direct quote: Peg Beav¬ 
er. Will I e-v-e-r make it up those 
stairs.) 

The Football Season 
In Review 


‘Something New 
In Marionettes 

Our assembly program Tuesday, 
January 11, 1949, A “Review in 
Miniature,” was presented by 
Crawford Eagle and Grace Van 
Winkle, who are “Mr. and Mrs.” 
in private life. 

They have just completed their 
twenty-eighth year in the enter¬ 
tainment field, twenty-six of those 
years together. Hailing from the 
Pacific Coast, with experience in 
pictures, vaddeville, musical com¬ 
edy and dramatic stock, they bring 
a wealth of experience to the field 
of puppetry which is reflected in 
the artful staging and manipula 
tion of their Revue in Miniature. 

In the fifteen years they have 
been identified with puppetry, 
they have traveled the major part 
of the United States. During the 
war years they played in camps 
and hospitals and toured the coun¬ 
try for the Seventh War Loan 
Drive. They were manipulators 
for the Autolite Show and were 
featured in the road show produc¬ 
tion, “SHOWTIME.” 

The program included a comedy 
Master of Ceremonies, Elmer Van 
Winkle, in "Ding-Dong-Daddy 
from Dumas” and “Some Little 
Bug Will Find You Some Day”; 
(He must have been talking with 
Mr. Horton. )The Lane Sisters. 
“Tea for Two”; Wee Willie and his ■ 
baton; Zaluna, for a touch of the 
Orient; Slats Bojingles Junior. 
“Tripple Taps"; Elviory Smith, 
Pumpkin Juggler; (Did you notice 
those beautiful blue eyes?). And 
for the more serious minded there 
Professor Stanslous Stans- 
lousy and a lot of others. 

The ranks of our audience was 
swelled by a number of grammar 
school students. The “Small-Fry,” 
as well as the older students, 
seemed to enjoy themselves very 
much. 

We are looking forward to 
another visit from Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford Eagle.—John McKnight. 


The spotlight shines back into 
last year and looks over the re¬ 
sults of the ’48 football season. 
The team played throughout the 
year under the able leadership of 
Captain Harold Johnson. 

During the year the Vols played 
only teams offering scholarships 
and with this in mind, showed up 
well. Though they did not win a 
game, they showed both the re¬ 
sults of good coaching and a fine 
brand of sportsmanship. 

Alternating along the front line 
of defense were Bill Brooks, John 
Roberts, Neil Smith, Charles Wil¬ 
loughby, and L. F. West at ends; 
at tackles were W. O. Patterson, 
Jerry Smith, Burleighh Parks, J. 
T.-“Rooster” Rouse; guard posts 
were held down by Billy Coving¬ 
ton, Harold Jenkins, Ben Lifsey, 
Lewis Martin, W. H. Milligan, and 
Dudley Sanders; centers were Jim 
Avery, “Bubba” Bland, and John 
Nance Paschall. 

Running the backfield were 
Harold “Snake” Johnson, Harry 
Rhodes, Charles Bivens, Bobby 
“Gut” Holman, Billy “Bo Jack” 
Burrows, Bill Frank Cate, Charles 
Cochran, George “Shorty” Crain, 
Don “Scorpion” Looney, ill Moss, 
James Pace, Hugh “Chick” Roark, 
and last but not least Bobby 
Weaver. 

Looking forward to nest year’s 
season will be Bobby “Gut” Hol¬ 
man, Billy “Bo Jack’’ Burrows, 
Billy Covington, Ben Lifsey, W. T. 
Milligan, ill Moss, James Pace, 
Burleigh Parks, John Nance Pas 
chall, and Bobby Weaver. Let’s 
wish them good luck next year. 

So fades the 1948 football sea¬ 
son.—John Booth. 


Miss Francos Anderson chosen Football Queen tor ’48 season. Her 
escort is Harold Johnson. Captain of the team. 
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Basketball Highly 
Popular At 
Junior College 

Basketball is rapidly becoming 
one of the most popular games at 
J the College. Not too many years 
ago the game was heard of very 
little and was played out of doors 
on a dirt court. Today it is played | 
in modern, spacious gyms which 
house from one to eight courts. 

The students at UTJC, one and 
all, are behind the team 100 per 
cent. There is a good school spirit 
on the campus which Is helped 
along by the faculty, who are just 
as much behind the team as are 
the students. 

Basketball at the Junior College 
is open to anyone who wants to 
come out. A few weeks before 
Christmas are given oVfer to try¬ 
outs to find out who is capable of 
being on the squad. After the 
Christmas holidays, practice be 
gins in earnest. The squad usually 
consists of from twenty to thirty 
players, ten to fifteen on the “A” 
squad and the same number on 
the “B” squad. 

The team wHl travel this year 
to several different states, includ¬ 
ing Mississippi, Kentucky, and 
Alabama. The schedule includes 
sixteen conference games ending 
with the Mississippi Valley Con¬ 
ference Tournament which is be¬ 
ing held at the Junior College this 
year. Dates for this tournament 
are March 10-12. We believe many 
high-school students would enjoy 
seeing part or all of this tourna¬ 
ment. 

Under the very efficient coach¬ 
ing of J. C. Henson, who is head 
coach and coaches the "A” team, 
and Vincent Vaughn, assistant 
coach and in charge of the “B” 
team, UTJC is looking forward to 
a very successful season. 

Fred McCollum. 

Captain 1949 Team 


Shufflehoard precedes shuffling feet at UTJC social. 


A FABLE 


Agricultural 
Economics 

Economics is a subject which 
few students encounter before 
they come to college, but most 
students will be required to take 
one or more courses in Economics 
while at the Junior College. 

Economics covers a field that is 
broad in scope and varied in sub¬ 
ject matter. Ab&ut us we see 
farmers producing and selling 
crops; lumbermen growing trees 
and selling lumber; miners ex¬ 
tracting and selling minerals; 
manufacturers making and selling 
goods of various kinds; bankers 
receiving and disbursing money; 
governments performing services 
for their citizens while at the 
same time levying taxes; dealers 
and brokers exchanging merchan¬ 
dise, stocks, and bonds; insurance 
companies, import and export 
houses, professional men, adver¬ 
tising agencies, and many other 
firms and individuals carrying on 
business. What are the purposes 
of all these activities? How are 
they interrelated, co ordinated, 
and controlled? What principles 
underlie them? What motives are 
dominant ? Such questions as these 
suggest or present some' of the 
many problems embraced in the 
study of Economics. 

Agricultural Economics is a 
course required of all students en¬ 
rolled in agriculture. It is an in¬ 
troductory course dealing with 
agriculture as an industry. Land 
has certain unique characteristics 
which distinguish it from the oth¬ 
er major factors of production and 
which cause its users to respond in 
special ways to the stimulation of 
price shifts or institutional 
changes. Methods of using land 
and its share in the national in- I 
come are therefore determined ac- I 
cording to principles whose appli¬ 
cations are sufficiently different 
from those of other productive 
factors to justify the study of eco¬ 
nomics as related to agriculture. 
.. .... , Hence we have the social science 

Its a bird, its a plane, its su- of Agricultural Economics, the 
perman That s what you think. purpose of which ig the formula .l 
Its our beaming editor. David tion of a syste matic body of 
Meek, as he attempts to be inwall | knowledge concerning the charac- 
places at the same time, busy J tcristics and uses that will best 
gathering material from the vari-J^rye t 0 achieve desired ends. 


Here's a fable about ants, writ¬ 
ten because ants are not given 
credit for possessing the power of 
reason and are, therefore, a nice, 
safe subject. 

Once upon a time, before there 
were any people such as you and 
me in the world, the whole earth 
was inhabited by creatures called 
ants. Now all the ants had six 
legs, feelers, and such things as 
ants have. They were all closely 
related and looked much alike ex¬ 
cept for one thing. There were 
red ants and black ants. 

The ants were organized so¬ 
cially. Each tribe had "a system 
of government. They had learned 
how to build houses, rear children, 
etc. So, the ants were getting on 
pretty well in the world until an 
alert worker-ant stumbled upon 
the secret that there were differ¬ 
ent people. 

Rushing madly back toward the 
anthill, the worker crossed an¬ 
tennae with another member of 
her tribe. The other felt the ex¬ 
citement in the worker’s trem¬ 
bling feelers and naturally asked 
questions. Then the ant was out 
of the bag, since they had no cats 
in those days. 

“They’re different,” cried the 
worker. 

“Who’s different?” the other 
asked. 

"The ants I met in the valley. 
They are black! I thought that all 
ants were red like us, but I tell 
you I saw a column of black ants 
moving into our valley over ;.the 
mountain.” 

The other did nbt wait for de¬ 
tails. She set off to inform the 
other members of her tribe. Ru¬ 
mors flew thick and fast. Soon 
word reached the elders of the 
tribe. Horrified at such an un¬ 
foreseen catastrophe, the elders 
called a council. 

The council decided that since 
there were different-colored ants 
in the world, there must be a war. 
It was unthinkable that red ants 
and black ants could be friends. 

No one questioned this decision. 
It certainly was not the business 
of the worker to question. Her 
job was to work according to in¬ 
struction. The elders did not ques¬ 
tion the decision because elders 
had always made decisions, and 
that made it right. 

The queen did not question, of 


course, because she was muck too 
busy laying eggs; so the war was 
on. All the workers sharpened 
their forcepts and fell upoa the 
ants across the mountain. Natur¬ 
ally the blacks defended them¬ 
selves and later sent i nvading 
forces. The result was that the 
ants lost their grip on the world, 
which was a tragic loss. However, 
the most tragic thing was that 
ants of both tribes kept the feud 
going by telling their children that 
the others were different. To this 
day, if you were to ask a friendly 
ant just what started the trouble, 
he’ danswer, “They’re just differ¬ 
ent!” 

Most of us today would say 
that we do not believe in fables. 
Well, perhaps that’s true. But try 
this. If someone tells you that his 
group is superior or that your 
group is superior, and he does not 
give any reason except that “the 
others are different,” stop one mo¬ 
ment before you swallow the tale. 
Ask yourself if he has any basis 
for his story. Can he give any 
reasons which are not warped or 
twisted? Is it fact or fable? 

Darrell Terrell 

Captain Of 
Basketball Team 

Fred McCollum is the captain 
of the Junior Vols basketball team 
of 1949. Fred hails from Coving¬ 
ton, Tennessee. He was a basket 
ball letterman last year, manager 
of the football team, and this sea¬ 
son will lead the Junior Vols’ bas¬ 
ketball team. Good luck to you. 
Fred, for a successful season. 

John Booth 


The Junior College 
Counseling Program 

The counseling of Junior College 
students is under the direction of 
a Counseling Committee which co 
ordinates the work of the Coun¬ 
seling Program. Each Junior Col¬ 
lege teacher serves as a Counselor 
for a group of ten to twenty stu¬ 
dents and attempts to help them 
solve problems which may arise 
during the time they are on the 
campus. Each student is thus pro¬ 
vided with a friendly advisor in 
addition to his Curriculum Head. 
George Horton, Chairman 
Counseling Committee 


Look! Did You See? 


ous profs for this issue of the 
Volette. We would catch a glimpse 
of a coat, then its tails, then a 
voice would come up out of the 
mist, proclaiming: “Any news to¬ 
day? The Volette must meet the 


John Atkins, Jr. 


V'- 


date, ‘H-day,’ that is.” We fed 
him on vitamins and little turns 
and report he will probably sur¬ 
vive. 




Models help the student. 
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Better Farmers and Better Farming is Aim of Agriculture 





Agriculture is usually thought I Two years of study at the Uni- 

it a* being just plain farming, vereity of Tennessee Junior Col- 

Ur Webster says that agriculture lege will give the student a back 
s the art of science of cultivating ground of which he can be proud, 
the ground; the production of I With tills type of background the 
•rope and livestock on a farm student may continue his educa¬ 
te invite all students who are Mon in some higher institution of 

nterested in seeing and learning learning or make a place for him- 
nodern methods of agriculture to self in the economic or social life 
visit the University of Tennessee I bs community, 
lunior College. | *"or all high school graduates 

that may not be able to continue 
Agriculture is like a tree; it achool for follr 

more years but 

iranches out in all directions and wouId uke t0 have „ orc 

iffects everything in its surround- trainin g, the opportunities at the 
ngs. Each branch represents a j UniV ersity of Tennessee Junior 
liffcrent phase of agriculture OoUtgt will be worth many times 
■Some of the great tree branches j thc e(Tort &nd time spent . Many 
me: agricultural educaUon or today rc<luirc on)y two yea „ 

tmith-Hughes vocational agricul- L ( coUege agriculture . We do not 
ure, agronomy, agricultural oc- ! recommend that studenU stop 
>nomlcs, rural sociology, animal wl t b on ; y two years of work; that 
husbandry. dairy, horticulture, „ not our p Urpoae , but many atu . 
-ural engineering, agricultural en dcnta ma not ^ able t0 continue 
fineering, and agricultural bus.- ' t ^ preflent time We are sUt . 
less. Each of the branches has I ^ the possibilities to be gained 
.mailer branches that spread out „ attending the University of 
ind cover larger areas. We never Tennesse< , Junior CoUege tor tw0 
jet to the end of the branches y ears 

lecause new twigs are growing W e must not forget the tie that 
very year New methods, new bind3 togethcr all MudenU taking ! 
nachines, new chemicals, new Thl . fi » i. -The m. 

fruits and vegetables, new ma¬ 
terials, and numerous other new 
twigs are growing on this great 
tree each year. The soil conserva¬ 
tion practices bein taught and car¬ 
ried out and enabling the roots of 
this tree to sink deeper and deep¬ 
er, thus enabling the many 
branches to grow more efficiently. 

We go to the many classrooms 
ind meet the many capable and 
efficient instructors that represent 
the different branches of our tree. 

We settle d 9 wn, aart learn the 
fundamental principles of. a cer¬ 
tain thing; then we are on our! 

-vay to the barn, field, orchard, j 
•hicken, yard, greenhouse and 
lursery, or shop to apply the 
principles we learned in class by 
actually performing the task. 


is of nub-phylum chordata. 


In other word*—a lot of 


that of being a professional agri¬ 
culture engineer? None I would 
say, because I am studying the 
subject for that very reason. In 
addition, I have other reasons. 

Farming and its related activi¬ 
ties have many problems that 
only applied engineering can solve. 
The problems of soil conservation 
and erosion control must have the 
engineer's skill and technical 
knowledge, in order to be worked 
out satisfactorily. The rapid rate 
at which farms 


engineer so that I may help im¬ 
prove the farm and its products 
which means the health of the 
general public, and the way of 
life of farm people. 

The fact 


Agricultural Engineering, ac¬ 
cording to the definition given by 
the American Society of Agricul¬ 
tural Engineers, is the application 
of all branches of engineering to 
the extent that they may be used 
( in farming, in rural living, in the 
processing of farm products, and 
jin allied activites. Those who fol- 
■ low the professon usually branch 
off into one of four specialized 
fields: farm power and machine- 
| ry, far mstructures, rural electri 
fication, or soil and water control 
and conservation. All these fields 
have to do with engineering; they 
also have to do with agriculture. 
For a person interested in both of 
these subjects, what career could 
satisfy his ambitions more than 


that agriculture en¬ 
gineers are being called upon to 
I fill more and more positions with 
industrial firms and farm con- 
I cems does not darken my vision 
of being one of those engineers in 
the future. Who doesn't want a 
job that pays well, gives “wide 
open spaces" working conditions, 
{and furnishes opportunity for ad 
j vancement. 

I To summarize, I am studying 
agricultural engineering so that I 
may learn the principles of en¬ 
gineering and so that I may apply 
them toward improving agricul¬ 
ture. 


John Yates and Ann Duran, King and Queen of annual Ag OluV 
Barn warmin'. From the background comes the music. 


becoming 
mechanized means that engineers 
are going to be needed in increas¬ 
ing numbers to design, develop, 
and maintain and service the ma¬ 
chinery for the processing of farm 
products and the processing meth¬ 
ods themselves will also need his 
technical knowledge and ability. 
Thus I want to be an agricultural 


The Social Side of 
Life fit OTIC 


Agriculture A Broad 
Field Of Study 

In a few months 


(Continued from page 1) 
have so endeared themselves 


many young 
men of the rural sections of Ten¬ 
nessee will complete their high 
school course of study. Each 
graduate should give serious con¬ 
sideration and thought for the 
future. Many graduates will con¬ 
tinue their school work by enter¬ 
ing college. Each high school 
graduate who is interested in 
studying agriculture should con¬ 
sider very thoughtfully the possi¬ 
bilities offered by the University 
of Tennessee Junior College. The 
first two years' course of study 
in the school of agriculture is 
basically the same as is given at 
the parent institution. Upon the 
completion of the two years' 
course of study here, a student 
can enter the University of Ten 
nessee or any other l&ndgrant col¬ 
lege and secure his degree in two 
more years. There are many 
phases of agriculture, agronomy, 
agricultural economics, rural so¬ 
ciology, dairy production, dairy 
manufacturing, poultry husban¬ 
dry, horticulture, rural engineer¬ 
ing, agricultural engineering, ag 
ricultural business, and many oth¬ 
er branches of agriculture. 

Training in any of these 
branches of agriculture will give 
the student a broad field of knowl¬ 
edge in agriculture. He can profit 
immediately by applying thia 
knowledge in his farming opera¬ 
tions, or he may put this knowl- 
ede to use as an agricultural 
leader. At the University of Ten¬ 
nessee Junior College thfc students 
make rapid 


U. T. J. C. Poultry 
Department 


Poultry raising is more closely 
associated with the home than 
any other farm activity. More 
than eighty-five per cent of all 
farmers in Tennessee and the na¬ 
tion keep poultry. Many people in 
the towns and cities keep poultry, 
also. In addition to the food sup¬ 
plied by poultry, “egg money" 
often becomes comforts and con¬ 
veniences in the home for all the 
family to enjoy. As an animal 
enterprise poultry is second only 
to dairying. For the past several 
years poultry receipts have 
amounted to more than three bil¬ 
lion dollars each year. Tennessee 
and other states of the South im¬ 
port much poultry and many eggs 
from the Mid western states. 
There is a good opportunity in 
Tennessee to improve the quality 
and increase the production of 
poultry and eggs. 

The University of Tennessee 
Junior College Poultry Depart¬ 
ment under the supervision of Mr. 
McMahan has made an outstand¬ 
ing record with poultry and poul¬ 
try products. In 1948 the receipts 
from poultry and poultry products 
amounted to more than $11,000. 
The poultry department has three 
main purposes: first, it is used as 
a laboratory for teaching the prac¬ 
tices of poultry raising; second, 
it provides food for the boarding 
third, it fur 


Club. This is an annual event, 
both at big U. T. and the Junior 
College. It is a time when all 
that is rustic in ourselves is al 
lowed free rein. Calico and over¬ 
alls are the order of the day. A 
king and queen are crowned at 
this affair and the mystery of their 
identity is the /cause for specula¬ 
tion weeks ahead of time. 

The Christmas party is another 
tradition of the fall quarter. It is 
a time for Santa Claus, holly 
wreaths, mistletoe, Christmas 
trees, and plenty of Christmas 
spirit. It is always looked for¬ 
ward to as the last and best so¬ 
cial before Christmas. 

For the Winter Quarter the Val¬ 
entine Formal is a familiar event 
for sophomores and an eagerly 
awaited one for freshmen. Cupid 
is very much in evidence and the 
pretty girls in delightful formats 
look like dainty Valentines, them¬ 
selves. 

The Spring Formal or annual 
Commencement Dance has a be¬ 
loved nostalgia for the sopho¬ 
mores, for whom it is a memora¬ 
ble event to bring to an end two 
wonderful years at the Junior Col 
lege. 

In closing we wish to say to any 
prospective students of the Col¬ 
lege, come to UTJC; you won’t be 
disappointed in the social side of 
your college life.—Peggie Beaver. 


Agriculture class observes good points of dairy cows. 

Dairying—The 
Most Important 
Agricultural Industry 

Though for thousands of years 
dairying has been an important 
ndustry on the farm, only recent 
y has it become the main source 
jf income for the American agri- 
ulturalist. Several factors of im¬ 
portance not only indicate but also 
prove that the dairy industry is 
lere to stay. It has become an 
ndustry, however, requiring much 
knowledge and skill concerning 
the habits, characteristics, and 
itructure of the dairy cow. The 
average yearly production from 
*ach cow has increased tremen- 
lously within the last fifteen 
✓ears, but with our national popu- 
ation increasing yearly, the dairy- 
nan must seek to get more and 
nore milk from his herd. 

The dairying procedure prac¬ 
ticed on the University of Tennes¬ 
see Junior College farm is aimed 
it increasing production, and stu 
ients of the college are given the 
ull benefits of observation and 
actual practice in this procedure. 

Hhe dairy herd is made up of ap- I 
proximately 65 cows and heifers, 
ncluding an average of about 35 
n the milking herd, ranging up 
>r down somewhat from month to 
month. 

The college offers courses in dai -1 
rying which are vital in basic 
Jairy procedure and experience. 

Judging of type, fitting for shows, i 
milking procedure, milk handling, 
ind milk testing are included in 
hese courses and are handled very 
iptly by the professors heading 
the dairy department. 

This school is intensely inter¬ 
ested in bringing the dairy indus 
try to the front in the South. Here 
it has its greatest possibilities, 
and ye# many farmers have not 
recognized the vast potentialities 
ready to be of service to them 
Good climatic conditions, nearness 
to market, and low transportation 
CQSts should be an incentive to 
expansion of the dairy industry in 
this region. 

The University of Tennessee 
Junior College invites dairy- 
minded young Americans to par- 
.icipate in its program of further- 
ng the dairy industry and thereby 
mproving farm living condtons 
i this area.--Donald March. 


Donald March receives Alpha Zeta cup for outstanding work In 
Freshman Ag from J. E. McMahan, head of Ag Department 


Livestock Management 

The words “livestock manage 
! ment" are self-explanatory to 
most people, but to the agricul¬ 
ture students at the University of 
Tennessee Junior College livestock 
management is a comprehensive 
study of the production, care, and 
feeding of the various types of 
farm animals. These animals play 
an important part in thc conserva¬ 
tion of our productive farm lands, 
and we know that diversified agri 
culture with the production of 
livestock is in many ways the 


COLLEGE ENDS 21 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 
(Continued from page 1) 
to face the future civilian life as 
courageously as they had faced 
the perils of warfare. 

Today the Junior College, hav 
ing survived the perils of infancy, 
has passed her twenty-first birth¬ 
day and is looking toward thc fu¬ 
ture with every prospect of con¬ 
tinuing to fulfill her mission— 
preparing young men and women 
as the wise Seneca said, “not for 
school but for life." 


loft laying houses which will take 
care of 300 hens each. 


Another 

laying house that was constructed 
this fall is 30 by 70 feet and will 
hosue 450 hens. 


Each of these 
houses is equipped with modern 
as automatic 
electric water 
electric lights, sanitary 


conveniences 
water 
heaters, 

dropping pits, and concrete floors. 

Poultry husbandry, as taught 
at the Junior College, is a practi¬ 
cal and interesting course. Not 
only are the classes, breeds, and 
varieties taught, but also the con¬ 
struction of laying and brooder 
houses. Diseases and parasites 
and their control are discussed 


taking 


college- students; 

nishes* this and surrounding areas 
with breeding stock and baby 


a balanced ration and feeding 
practices are discussed. The stu¬ 
dent is given the practical infof 
mation on how to select the best 
| hens for breeders and how to cull 
out thc non-producing hens. Thc 
importance of blood testing is 
taught in the classroom as well as 
getting experience by blood test¬ 
ing breeding birds during the lab¬ 
oratory periods. 

All agricultural students (ire re 
quired to take this course. Home 
economics students who plan to 
do extension work upon comple¬ 
tion of their degree are urged to 
take this course also. A basic 
knowledge of the approved prac¬ 
tices in poultry keeping is as im¬ 
portant for the owner of a small 
farm flock as it is for the owner 


laboratory materials. The theory 
taught in the classrooms is illus¬ 
trated and demonstrated on the 
college farm. 

The department is headed by 
Mr. McMahan who, along with the 
other faculty members, welcomes 
any and all young men who are 
seeking to broaden their knowl¬ 
edge of this heritage—the soil— 
and all that goes with it. Although 
this field is the immediate con¬ 
cern, there are many other things 
which will make the student’s life 
fuU and complete. 

The boys have one of the out¬ 
standing clubs on the campus in 
the Ag. Club. Consisting of ag¬ 
ricultural students, the club spon¬ 
sors the annual “Barnwarmin’" 
square dances, banquets, radio 
prorams, speakers for assemblies, 
and other projects. Officers are 
elected each quarter and regular 
meetings are held. 

Working hard, playing fair, 
strengthening aims, and looking 
ahead are qualities which are and 
always will be cultivated to the 
highest level on the Junior College 
campus. This is a challenge to 
you. Will you face it and go up, 
or will you slip and falter? Cor¬ 
rect decisions bring high rewards. 

—Nell Smith 


| The poultry department now 
| has White Rock hens and the 
Nichols and Christie strains of 
New Hampshire hens. The de¬ 
partment is equipped with an air 
| force incubator in which all of 
the University's baby chicks are 
hatched. The baby chciks are 
started in 10 by 12 feet Tennes¬ 
see brooder houses. Here they are 
cared for until they are six to 
eight weeks old. Then the chicks 
are moved to range houses where 
they have access to green grass 
and sunlight. Before winter the 
chickens, now pullets, are moved 
to the laying house. The Univer 
sity has two 20 by 70 feet straw 


THE GOOD EARTH 


An understanding of soils is 
one of the fundamentals of agri¬ 
culture. The soil is involved di¬ 
rectly or indirectly in every phase 
of farming, whether it be livestocK 
production or dairying. To produce 
good hogs or good beef cattle, we 
must have plenty of feed, and a 
good soil is needed to produce 
that feed. A profitable farm re¬ 
lies heavily on pasture and again 
the soil is the basis for a good 
pasture. 

Our soil may well be compared 
to the human body. When toe be¬ 
come sick, we call in a doctor who 
had made a study of the structure 
and functions of the body and is 
familiar with its ailments and 
weaknesses. He discovers the 
trouble and prescribes a treat¬ 
ment to correct it. The soil, too, 
Is subject to a number of ailments 
and weaknesses. Before we can 
diagnose these ailments, we must 
be familiar with the structure and 
functions of the soil in the same 
manner as the doctor is familiar 
with the body. Then upon a cor- 


of a large poultry plant. 

Noble C. Stephens 


We add lime, phosphate, potash, 
nitrogen, or other minerals to cor¬ 
rect certain soil deficiencies. 

Not all of us desire or need to 
become "soil doctors," but we do 
need to know our soil well enougn 
to manage it so that serious “Ail¬ 
ments" will not occur. 

Kenneth Johnson. 










